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If, therefore, we accept the author's view, Adam
Bede is to derive its main interest from Dinah Morris.
Her sermon at the opening is to strike the keynote j
and we are to share the impression which it makes
upon Seth Bede, that "she's too good and holy for
any man, let alone me." This view of the book did
not strike everybody. The Saturday Review con-
tained a "laudatory" but "characteristic criticism."
" Dinah," she exclaims, " is not mentioned!" It is
" characteristic," no doubt, because in those days the
Saturday Review, though it had a most brilliant staff
of writers, was not distinguished by "enthusiasm,"
and would be least of all inclined to exp.end enthusiasm
upon a Methodist preacher. There is, we know, a
class of beings which has a natural antipathy to holy
water. Perhaps it is due to some such weakness that
I must confess to a certain sympathy with that un*-
lucky reviewer. Undoubtedly, Dinah Morris is not
only an elaborate, but a most skilful and loving
portrait of a beautiful soul. Eeading the book care-
fully, one must admit that she performs her part
admirably. She shows unerring delicacy and nobility
of feeling; and her sermons are expositions of that
side of her creed which clearly ought to appeal to
one's better nature. I fully admit, therefore, that I
ought to accept Seth Bede's estimate, and to fall in
love with this undeniable saint, if indeed my reverence
ought not to be too strong to admit of love. My
failure to do iny duty in this respect may possibly
be shared by some fellow-sinners. It is true, I think,
though perhaps lamentable, that perfect characters in
notion have a tendency to be insipid. One wants
some little touch of frailty to convince one that theyideal heroine in
